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Clark’s 
New Introduction to Science 
By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph.D. 


Formerly Head of Science Department 
William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


480 pages Illustrated Price, $1,48 


“ 
T HIS new book containing both text and 
laboratory exercises, is designed to give stu- 


dents a working knowledge of general, every- 
day science. 


Its many projects and problems are directly 
connected with the daily life of the pupil and 
give him an elementary understanding of im- 
portant scientific principles. 


AMONG the up-to-date topics are aircraft, 
radio, economic value of plants, motion pic- 
tures, learning to know how to improve our 
environment, etc. 





SOME of the practical problems are fuels for 
heating and lighting, economy in the buying 
of foods, safeguarding the health of the indi- 
vidual and of the public. 
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| Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


MADILENE VEVERKA, Head Supervisor 

* Kindergarten- Primary Department, Los 

Angeles, one of the authors, has contributed 

much to these books which are based upon an 

outgrowth of the content and method of The 
New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from 
this revision, the following five points are in- 
dicative: 

1. A small Primer vocabulary. 

2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 

3. Home life is the central thought of the 

early pages of the Primer. 


4. Extremely rich response material on 
various levels of difficulty to take care of 
individual pupil differences. 

5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key 
to practically every noun in the Primer 
—a child’s dictionary. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave., 36 West 24th St., 
Chicago New York 

















Individualized, 
new type drill — 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


SCHORLING—CLARK—POTTER 


This material is designed for teaching purposes— 
to give pupils in grades 5 to 8 the kind of practice 
that each one needs to improve his work in 
arithmetic computation. Its unusual effective- 
ness in increasing the mastery of classes as 
much as from three to six times the normal gain 
has been demonstrated. It is to be used along 
with the basal textbook, and it is economical, 


Let us send you a complete description pointing 
out why high mastery of computation is achieved 
with this right kind of drill. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
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C. E. Turner— Grace T. Hallock 
GRADE Ill 


HEALTH 


C. E. Turner — Georgie B. Collins 
GRADE IV 


CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH 


C. E. Turner — Georgie B. Collins 
GRADE V OR VI 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 


C. E. Turner — Georgie B. Collins 
GRADE VII OR VIII 


THE VOYAGE OF GROWING UP 


MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


This series constitutes a prac- 
tical program for the forma- 
tion of health habits. However, 
each book treats its own sub- 
ject completely, not depending 
on the series for full value. 


Growth is made an index of 
health. Each pupil becomes ac- 
tively engaged in the program. 
The regular measurement of 
weight and height is an impor- 
tant feature and sustains unwav- 
ering interest. 


Stories, comparison, beautiful 
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ATLANTA tion. Presentation is always in 
LONDON 


illustrations, and an informal 
style all combine to prevent the 
suggestion of the fear motiva- 


cheerful vein. 
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EDITORIALS 


Fly With the Rudder 


OLONEL LINDBERGH says there should 

be no trifling with ocean flight in a machine 

that is not stable. It should be possible to fly the 

machine with the rudder. That is the only way 
to relieve the strain on the pilot. 

It is a terrible strain on the pilot to feel per- 
sonaily responsible for everything every minute. 
The only relief he can get is to trust the rudder 
to do what it is expected to do. 

This is as true in education as in aviation. We 


Education is avia- 


repeat over and over again: “ 
tion.” 

Any teacher wears out who carries the strain 
of her school five hours in school, the morning 
hours before school, and the hours after school. 

Such a strain not only wears the teacher’s 
Nerves out but wears out the 
children, and of the other teachers, of the 
principal, of the supervisors, of the superintendent, 
of the Board of Education, and of the community. 

Lindbergh says that an indispensable factor in 
a pilot in the air is to have absolute faith that 
the rudder is doing what he expects it to do. 


nerves of the 


What is needed today everywhere with every- 
body all the time is a realization that the American 
public school is charting its course in the 
heavens, and can be depended upon to sail safely 
if it is trusted absolutely. 

The only cause for anxiety is that there are 
some people making a thundering noise about 
wanting to ignore the rudder, and to use their 
little paddles on the side. They would wreck the 
machine in order to attract attention to the fact 
that they are paddling in the air because they 
once used to paddle a little canoe in a little 
stream. 

Trust the rudder of the public school, and save 
the strain of everybody. 





Successful School Books 


HAT will produce genuine success in the 
new school books that are rolling off the 
press as never before? 

The test of the success of a Sunday edition of a 
great daily paper that has 150,000 words of read- 
ing matter is in having the greatest possible 
variety of appeals to enthusiasts. No one could 
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read it all, and few will read two thousand words, 
but there is nothing in it that is not anticipated 
by an intensely interested few, each of whom 
will talk about it before they read it and after 
they read it. 

The success of a school book is in having pupils 
approach each lesson expectantly, and look back 
upon each lesson Without these 
two achievements a school book can never be a 
genuine success. 
success in class work is his reaction to the school 


appreciatively. 
The best measure of a pupil’s 


book in anticipation and in appreciation. 





Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, is the president of 
rare American achievements of whom our editorial 
of October 22 spoke. Most of our readers recog- 
nized him from the description, but because some 
failed to identify 
announcement. 


This Is Youth’s Age 
ECENTLY a lad of fourteen hit the bull's 
eye more times than any university pro- 
fessor or president has ever done, more times 
than any crude marksman had done in twelve 
months. 
Many cities publish each year a book of verse 


the original we make this 





written by elementary school pupils much of 
which is nearer poetry than the teachers could 
write. 


The greatest record we have ever known is in 
1928 by 
State Agricultural College. 


a student, only nineteen years old, in a 
Still in his ‘teens this 
lad keeps his college work well up. He has a 
pen of pure-bred swine that took first prize this 
vear at the state fair in Washington, Oregon, and 
California. 

He began as a youngster with a Lamb Club, and 
now as a college student and breeder of prize 
winning swine he has a five-thousand sheep ranch, 
and he directs the shepherding and the shearing, 
the marketing of the wool and of the over stock 
of sheep and lambs 

He 


Sunday, and has created twenty 


“1 


goes to the family’s c home evet 


yuntry 
Boys’ Clubs 11 
the county inspired by his friendliness and by his 
famous achievement. 

We 


for athletics, for fraternities, to while away time, 


hear much about boys who go to colleg 


but in every college and university there ar¢ 
students who achieve miracles in college life for 


real life. 


Interesting Demonstration 
E ARE much impressed with the universal 
spirit of giving children a thrill in their 
school work. 
The latest incident was in a high school class 


OF EDUCATION 


in which potatoes were boiled on two 
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gas stoves, 
the kettles 
amount of 


‘ 


The were of the 


were of the same size, with the same 


potatoes same. size, 


water in each kettle. 


"here were two lighted burners under one and 


only one under the other, and the class held their 


watches to see how much quicker the potatoes 
would boil with two burners than with one. They 


were so amazed as to be quite shocked when they 





discevered that adding more burners had no 
effect upon the potatoes. 
The public schools cannot meddle with any 


creed, and no creed can meddle with the public 


school. 


Martha Berry, Prize Winner 
ARTHA BERRY receives the Five Thousand 
Dollar Prize offered by the Pictorial Re- 
view through the decision of an especially worthy 
committee. 

There were other very eminent candidates any 
one of whom under ordinary circumstances would 
have been worthy such recognition, but no one in 
\merica, now or ever, has had any such promi- 
nence as has the creator of the Berry schools of 
Rome, Georgia. 

We are using in this issue an article written 
by the editor-in-chief in September, but its use 
was delayed lest it should appear to have been 
prompted by the prize contest. 

Incidentally it is significant that this is the second 


‘" 7 
ot tone ] 
ta | 


Pictorial Review prizes that has gone to 
the South in these three years. 


Loans to Teachers 
able to be much 


| -_ IRTUNATELY teachers are al 
more thrifty than on lower 


salaries, but 


there are still occasions when teachers need to 
berrow money, especially to carry them over the 
long vacation in which they are spending more 
than usual, and receiving no salary checks. The 
Mitten Bank o Philadelphia loans teachers 
mon ithout collateral r endorseme! ucl 
money without collateral or endorsement as much 


is 31,000, it is desired for summer educational 


courses, for educational travel, or because of any 
personal emergency This is a great relief to a 


1 e ° : ° 
teacher who needs money, for the interest rate 1s 


only 6 per cent. Up to $200 no question is asked 
as to why it ts desired. 


(he Boston part-time high school students are 
in school all of the time during their first vear, and 
ordet 


and 


must make good in high: school work in 
to be work 


they must always make good in the work in school 


allowed to alternating weeks, 


if they are to be allowed to continue in shop work 


alternate weeks. 
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American Public Schools 


[Tenth Article] 
By A. E. WINSHIP 


INALLY the public school must educate the 
community. Dr. L. R. hits the 


need of the day when he says that the slogan of 


Alderman 


“Education for all children” is wholly out of 


date. The slogan must be: “ Education 


for the parents of all the children.” 
If parents think in the terms of their children 


pre sent 


they will lose the respect of their children, and 
the greatest calamity that can befall America will 
be a parenthood that deliberately loses the respect 
of the children. 

No parent expects his boys to earn as he earned 
as a boy, and it will be as fatal to trv to have 
children learn as their parents did as to have them 
earn as their parents did 

What could be more ridiculous than to have a 
man try to sell gasoline by a gallon measure at a 
filling station, and that would be no more absurd 
than to have children learn anything in school as 
everything was learned thirty vears ago. 

For a farmer to cart his hay to the town hay 
scales is as ridiculous as to try to cultivate corn 
with a yoke of oxen. Any hay that is decently 
stacked can be weighed by throwing a tape line 
over it north and south, and east and west, then 
run the tape around it and make a few intelligent 
figures. Farming as anybody was farming twenty 
years ago is as absurd as to try to fly as Darius 
Green tried to fly. 


Parents and children must learn together. li 
children try to have their parents use their edu 
cation of a quarter of a century ago as children 


use their education of today they will make them 
as ridiculous as a woman in hoop skirts with no 


skirts below the knee. 

The only way for a community to attain and 
retain a personality is for the public school system 
to educate the parents and children at the same 
time. 

The school books of children should be enlighten- 
ing to the parents, not by making parents childish, 
but by making children intelligent in the affairs of 
today. 

Until within eight years illiterates were taught 
to read by using a Little-Red-Hen primer. Now 
they have primers that are enlightening and in- 
children 
but 


structive, and in consequence 


Little-Red-Hen, 
in school read something worth reading. 


waste no 


time on the from the first 
year 

No boy should study anything that has not the 
respect of his father, and no girl should study 
anything that has not the respect of her mother. 
There are First Grade Readers in hygiene that 
are revolutionizing the eating and sleeping and per- 
sonal cleanliness of parents. There are primary 
arithmetics that help an unskilled laborer in a tex- 


tile factory to become a skilled workman. 


here is nothing in the public school that 
should not be focused to benefit the community in 
such a way that it is more anxious to have the 


community purchase the public school of today 
than any one is to sell the public school to the 


community. 


Work 


k Thank God for 


ry 


[he ardor, the urge, the 


the might of it, 


on | 
qaeiignt ot 


} 


Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 


Setting the 


brain and t 


soul on fin 


h. what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 
hallenging brain and heart and hand? 
Work! Thank God for the swing of It, 
For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 


Passion of labor daily hurled 


On the mighty anvils of the world 


Oh, what is so fierce as the 


And what ts so huge 


Thundering on through dearth a1 


as the 


flame of it? 
aim of it? 


d drought, 


Calling the plan of the Maker out 


Work, the Titan; 


work, 


the friend, 


Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 


Draining the swamps 


and blasting the hills, 


Doing whatever the spirit wills 


Rending a continent apart, 


lo answer the dream of the Master heart. 


Thank God for a world where none may shirk 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 


From Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club Bulletin. 
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CAMPAIGN BY RADIO 


HE educational value of radio was never more 
manifest than in the recent presidential cam- 
paign. Each of the major parties expended over 
a half-million dollars upon radio broadcasts. In 
fact, about one-seventh of the total campaign fund 
of each party was laid out upon this form of 
advertising. 

The public had its opportunity, almost every 
evening, to hear some well-known speaker or one 
of the principal candidates. Programs often over- 
lapped or followed one another so closely that 
nimble ears were required to keep the speeches 
sorted. Senator Borah, at one point, helped to 
post the radio audience upon these sudden changes. 
He was concluding a speech in a certain city at the 
precise moment when the Democratic candidate 
was scheduled to come on the air at another city 
hundreds of miles distant. The Senator said: 
“To my radio audience I now have the pleasure 
of introducing Governor Smith.” 

A multitude of Americans found themselves 
considering campaign arguments which they would 
never have bothered to read in their papers, if, 
indeed, the papers had presented them with equal 
Whatever 
may be the advantages of free speech in a cam- 


fullness and fairness, which is unlikely. 


paign, radio certainly yielded those advantages 
most completely. 


GREATEST REWARD 

OST of the ones who are taught become lost 
M to sight as years pass. But a few return to 
visit the school or to look up a favorite teacher. 

And what a thrill it gives! 
During the teaching process the child’s progress 
The teacher’s efforts seemed to 
Or perchance the child was promis- 


seemed so slow. 
avail so little. 
ing and the teacher believed strongly in him. 
Even so, there were many hazards, could be many 
slips. 

Now that the boy or girl has come back—behold 
The seed has brought a harvest. And 
for some reason the one-time pupil feels a sense 


a miracle. 


of appreciation. 
It is the teacher’s greatest reward. 


TWO-EDGED TESTING 
HE is a rather new teacher, holding a minor 
position in a certain department of a high 
school. She teaches, let us say, first year Latin. 
The head of the department also has a class in the 
same subject. 
The young teacher gives her class a written 
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test. Some of the pupils pretend not to under- 
stand the questions—and she proceeds to suggest, 
all too plainly, how they should be answered. 
To an experienced onlooker it would merely indi- 
cate that the young teacher was afraid her pupils 
would not score good marks in the test. Their 
failure to do this would be taken as proof that 
she had not taught them well. 

Tests given to pupils are, to be sure, tests of the 
teacher. Nothing is harder than to make up a fair 
examination—unless it be, for some teachers, to 
face the results squarely. 


OVERIVORKED STUDENTS 
be gprersigas students who can’t keep pace with 


their engagements, curricular and extra- 


curricular, without frequently studying  in- 


to the small hours of morning have under- 
taken more than is good for them. They 
should be protected from their own enthusi- 


asms or from the pressure of varying sorts and 
degrees which has brought them into their diffi- 
cult situation. 

No system of weighing what a student can do is 
yet available, nor is ever likely to be. 
student himself does not know 


Even the 
what he can do 
until some day he outdoes himself in some unbe- 
lievable well 


achievement. It is for the young 


man or abundance 
of tasks, some of them calling for great exertion. 


Sut enough is enough. 


yeung woman to have an 


A natural procrastination causes much of the 
studying which is done in hours stolen from sleep. 
But at times, and often for long stretches of time, 
students con over books and cudgel their brains 
when they ought, in mercy’s name, to be put to 
bed. 

Health officers and deans should watch for over- 
loaded schedules and insist that the causes be re- 
provided by 


faculty, by fraternity, by organized activities, by 


moved——-whether those causes be 
economic necessity, or by too much ambition in the 
breast of the student himself. 

Health undermined or broken in college years 
The student does 
His college must, in many 


thinking 


It is just as necessary as to teach young 


is seldom recovered completely. 
not think of this. 
instances, do this particular phase of 
for him. 


boys and girls how to cross streets safely. 


useu W i 


Associate Editor. 
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Do Normal Schools Over-Stress Method? 


(Discussion. Continued from November 12) 


W. A. BRANDENBURG 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


AM PLEASED to make the following state- 
l ment regarding your question, “Do Nor- 
mal Schools over-emphasize method ?” 

Your article in the last issue of the Journal, 
“Less Lightning and More Thunder,” just about 
hits the nail on the head. In my humble judg- 
ment we have spent too much time on method and 
device when our students should have had more 
real scholastic content in the different subjects; 
on the other hand, there are institutions in which 
teachers are being prepared for our high schools 
and colleges where little, if any, attention is paid 
to the science of education, or the art of teaching. 
Teachers receiving preparation in such institutions 
are long on scholarship, and often very short in 
teaching ability. They have the commodity, but 
lack transportation facilities. Of course, this is 
What is the happy medium? 

No institution should have higher scholastic stan- 
dards from the pure content side of its courses 
than the teachers college. 

No institution should have better equipped labor- 
atories, better libraries, more advantages, physical 
facilities, better educated men and women who 
make up faculties, than our teachers colleges. 
With many teachers colleges these specifications 
are more fully met than in many so-called Liberal 
Arts colleges. 


the other extreme. 


In conclusion: Let the teachers college never 
forget that it should concern itself also with the 
science of education and the art of teaching. 
When the young man or the young woman has 
received a standard college education, and at the 
same time has been given a reasonable amount of 
the common-sense fundamental ideas of teaching, 
the children and young people of the public schools 
will be best served. 


LESTER K. ADE 
State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 
WENTY years ago the subject most under 
discussion in educational circles was method. 
Ten years ago tests and measurements had their 
run. Today the chief subject of discussion is 
materials of instruction. Interpreting method as 
selection of materials of instruction suitable fot 
children and ways of presenting such materials to 
them, I feel that the normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges with which I am acquainted do not over- 
emphasize method. 

The answer to the question under consideration 
is largely dependent upon the interpretation and 
connotation of method. When in Normal School 
as a student, I well remember reading a book 


entitled “ Method in Education,” by Roark, i 
which he spoke of method as dealing with the 
“how,” and saying that it must necessarily deal 
with the “ what.” What we do and how we do it 
are so closely affiliated that it is impossible to 
separate them. Since it is impossible, then, to 
think of method without considering the subject- 
matter involved, I like to think of professionalized 
subject-matter as a combination of method and 
content. Furthermore, since the Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Colleges are professional schools for 
teachers, I feel that it is necessary to emphasize 
the importance of professional-content courses, or 
professionalized subject-matter in connection with 
the preparation of teachers. 

Method, being deeply rooted in educational 
psychology, principles of education, and in the 
laboratory schools of our Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Colleges, is essential in a teacher prep- 
aration program. Obviously, there are many kinds 
of method; some good, some otherwise. Pros- 
pective teachers should be familiar with successful 
and approved method. Inexperienced teachers 
should be prepared to teach effectively even from 
the beginning. Knowing how to proceed right at 
the start, the new teacher does not need to experi- 
ment with various types of method. Hence, the 
way of presenting the materials of instruction is 
vitally important. In our Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges there is room to emphasize, 
but not to over-emphasize method as above inter- 
preted. We need not less method as is inferred 
in the title, but more scientific method. 

In the State Normal School at New Haven, 
Connecticut, practically all members of the staff, 
including representative staff members in the labor- 
atory schools, feel decidedly that method, as we 
interpret it in this institution, is not over-empha- 
sized. At New Haven I am glad to report that 
this is just as true in the “tool subjects” as it is 
in the fine arts. In other words, we are not 
stressing method as such, but are emphasizing that 
all courses, except the distinctive 
such as 


professional 
introduction to teaching, psy- 
chology, principles of education, and the like, are 


courses 


essentially professionalized subject-matter courses. 
This, we feel, is a possible solution to the age- 
worn discussion or dualism between subject-matter 
and method. 





M. 8. PITTMAN 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
D ) NORMAL Schools over-emphasize method ? 
Yes and no. Some of them do; some of 
them do not. Some of them over-emphasize cer- 
tain phases of methods and do not emphasize 


In my judgment, the 
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other phases sufficiently. 
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greatest crime of the Normal School is that it 
talks teo much about method and does too little 
of it. The students hear much about but see 


little of method. who talk most 
about it are usually the ones who do least. There 
is often little co-ordination between discussion and 


demonstration, the presentation of 


Those teachers 


the abstract 
principles with the observation of the concrete 
examples. 

There are certain fundamental, general principles 
in method which should be presented—the princi- 
ples involved in the project procedure, in habit 
formation, in the 
izations, in the 


development of  general- 
application of generalizations, 
always be made clear through the repeated observa- 
tion of concrete examples. 

The question implies that there should be greater 
emphasis on subject matter. 


matter organized for 


Yes, but subject 
instructional ends. The 
accumulation of encyclopedic subject-matter, merely, 
is no suitable way to supplant patch-work and 
half-understood method. It is 
out of the frying pan into the 
Normal 


merely jumping 


What the 


Schools need to do is to recognize more 


fire. 
clearly the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished, namely: Training teachers to teach human 
beings. 

What does this involve? 

First: An understanding of the human animal. 
It is he that is to be taught. 

Second: With what is he to be taught? Infor 
mation, physical experiences, mental and emotional 
reactions. 

Third: How is this information to be presented? 
How are these physical experiences to be pro- 
vided? How are these mental and emotional re- 
actions to be produced? The answer to these 
questions is method. 

This all means that the Normal School must teach 
psychology not as so many pages in a book, but 
as the physical, mental and spiritual biography of 
children; that it is not to present subject matter 
as merely an organized science or a body of infor- 
mation with reference to a particular phase of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge, but rather as a 
body of information that is to serve as intellectual 
food fora growing mind, and the stage which the 
growing mind has attained must determine the or- 
ganization of the subject-matter to be presented; 
that method is not a crazy quilt of hundreds of 
dissimilar pieces, but that it is a science within 
itself, each part of which is related on the one 
hand to its own basic principles and on the other 
to the ends which it is to serve. 

rhe present problem of the Normal School, as | 
sec it, is not to teach more subject-matter or more 
method, but it is rather to more clearly recognize 
what subject-matter is and what 
methods are to be used, and to choose the former 


more wisely and use the latter more skilfully. 


to be taught 
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A. C. BOWDEN 
New Mexico State Teachers College 
~~ 
4 Hgeesecmnr ee tga a institutions are rapidly 
outgrowing a tendency of over-emphasizing 
the methodological side of their efforts. 

Until recently, probably within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, there was quite evident a lack of bal- 
ance in the functions, particularly as to content and 
method, in normal schools throughout the country, 
Truly, until recently also, these institutions were 
not respected very greatly by the academic- 
minded part of our population, and there can be 
little doubt that much of this intellectual disrespect 
was caused by this over-emphasis on what the 


traditional college group called “ fluff.” It was 


thought that normal schools were inimical to 
scholarship. 


There is a difference between devices and method 
in education. Devices which are contrivances for 
doing things immediately at hand were popular a 
decade ago. Most of the so-called busy work 
methods are nothing more than devices. A device 
has no far-reaching principles nor philosophy in- 
volved in its formulation. On the other hand, the 


idea of method is different \ method is 


a way 
or a road following through to a goal after an 
investigation on which the method has been based 
lt has a principle and a philosophy behind it. 

n the sense of the term, device, used in place of 
a scientific method of doing things, normal schools 


probabiy fell more into disrepute in academic 
circles soon after they began to flourish and when 
they were strong enough to be a competitor of the 
Liberal Arts college. Some teacher-training insti 
tutions are not yet altogether free from the device 
habit. 


Most of such schools are now on a sound 


basis of method in the modern This has 


sense. 
been brought about by the change in name and 
status of normal schools from a two or three-year 
institution to a four-year, degree-granting teachers’ 
college. ‘This movement started roughly since the 
war. 

One has only to tabulate courses listed in last 
year’s catalogues from teacher-training institutions 
that 
emphasis on method. 


to be convinced there is not 


now an over- 
The appearance in the vati- 
ous curricula of the institutions of courses in con- 
tent suvjects, such as sociology. social psychology, 
physics. chemistry, geology, anthropology, phil- 


osophy, tnglish, literature, history, economies, 


government, commercial law, etc., is abundant evr 
dence of the trend of the offerings in these teacher- 
training institutions. 

There is this difference between a teachers’ col- 
lege and a Liberal Arts college. for example, im 
the content courses. Most teachers’ colleges pro 
fessionalize the subject matter which they offer. 
They emphasize the professional side of the sub 


ject just as an engineering school in its mathe 
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matical courses would stress the practical applica- 
tion of those parts of mathematics that pertain to 
the engineer’s equipment. This emphasis, however, 
does not do violence nor invalidate the subject 
matter offered. 

In this it is considered better to combine, some- 


[The symposium will be continued December 10. 
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what, subject matter with method of presentation. 
However, not all normal schools hold this view. 
There can be no doubt that the present tendency 
in institutions for teachers is to emphasize sub- 
ject matter with a sound methodology of presenta- 
tion. 


An expression of your 


viewpoint is invited. | 


A New Philosophy of Education 


By DR. WM. A. McKEEVER, Director 
Topeka, Kansas, School of Psychology 


VIL—THE NEW HEALING—HEALTHY-MINDEDNESS 


LMOST above every other consideration a 
A school and society as a whole need an entire 
new program of health. Our present public health 
system is narrow, one-sided, and dominated by 
ignorance and superstition. This statement is not 
meant as an insinuation that our present medical 
system is to blame, or that any special class of 
society has intentionally conspired to bring us 
under bondage to archaic methods of care and 
treatment of disease. We are all involved in the 
error, and it has come upon us so slowly that we 
have never been exactly conscious of the fact. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the conten 
tion to be offered here is, that the entire healing 
problem should be gone into earnestly by repre- 
sentatives of all classes, and out of this should 
be brought a new course of study for the school 
and society. 

Food and Fear.—If we may be guided by the 
inspired statements of some of the leading doctors 
of medicine in this country, we shall be justified in 
the definitions and articles of healing faith here to 
be offered. That is to say, food and fear would 
seem to be the primary causes of practically all 
diseases. Wrong diet, too much food, unbalanced 
menus, irregular eating and the like—these errors 
have tended to make us a nation of more or less 
chronic invalids. 

Extensive inquiry has shown that very few 
members of the ordinary population enjoy what 
we understand by health. 
tests reveal in the ordinary individual from one to 
How- 
ever, trace all these to their origin, and you will 
find that there is a serious error of diet back of 
nearly every ailment. Many of those who appear 
in the pink of health are carrying an overweight, 
and a great of debilitating 
material. Many of those who are underweight are 
found to be engaged in a hopeless effort to build 
up the tissues by throwing an extra amount of 
food into the stomach without conditions of blood 
and organic life necessary for turning such food 


into nutriment. So, the masses are still in dark- 


excellent Laboratory 


five of the familiar and common diseases. 


accumulation toxic 


ness and ignorance as to what were suitable for 
them to eat and drink. 

Likewise, fears are found to be primary con- 
tributors to much of what we know as disease. By 
fears is meant adverse and disturbing conditions 
of the mind; and, broadly speaking, will include 
anxieties, repressions, angers, jealousies, and other 
mental perversions which have both a direct and 
indirect influence upon the nerves and the vital 
organs. 

\s related to diseases of the mind and body, 
what we have known as nerve-shock, fear-shock, 
shell-shock and “ love-shock,” are all practically 
one and the same thing. Each is simply an in- 
stance of the inner nervous system twisted, dis- 
arranged or thrown into some kind of tense con- 
dition through severe or abrupt mental disturb- 
In all such cases, moreover, there is a more 
Sudden fear, 
deep anger, or an extreme emotion of jealousy on 
the part of a mere child often results in the fixing 
of a serious shock centre, or twist, in the nerves, 
which may remain there during the lifetime of 
the individual, and which may continue throughout 
life to be the most annoying influence in the entire 
Sut the annoyance never remains purely 
a mental affair; it slowly induces a physical cor- 
relate. After a few indulgences of extreme anger 
—which might easily be avoided and quite as 
easily be relieved permanently—the ordinary child 
will begin to suffer from physical derangements. 
There will soon appear a case of indigestion, dis- 
turbed blood-pressure or impaired heart action. 


ances. 


or less intense emotional connection. 


character. 


Now, most certainly a system worthy of the dig- 
nity of the philosophy of education should take 
serious account of the general problem of health 
In order to handle the matter on a 
broad and generous scale, there should be insti- 
tuted by some high central authority a representa- 
tive committee of educators and practitioners, 
whose first duty would be to survey the field, and 
to make out a general scheme of management. 
One of the important results of this procedure 
would be the establishment of a system of health 


and healing. 
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education and advice under the immediate charge 
of non-practitioners. This would mean that the 
health officials should all be educators rather than 
doctors, healers, or their agents. This arrange- 
ment would also mean that all systems of healing 
legally admitted to practice, should have equal 
opportunity and advantage before the entire popu- 
lation. 

Health as Instruction—The ultimate aim of the 
mew health regimen here proposed would mean 
the slow substitution of health education for what 
as now known as medical practice. If food and 
fear, as stated above, are the primary causes of 
practically all physical ailments; then, fasting and 
#aith are the essential features of the logicai sys- 
tem of prevention and cure. By fasting, broadly 
speaking, is meant definite changes in the selection 
of the food of the individual so as to bring about 
am improvement of both assimilation and elimina- 
tion. Brought down to its lowest terms, the pro- 
cedure here would lead to the establishment of a 
condition of healthy, life-giving elements in the 
blood. On the corrective side it would lead to the 
elimination of certain discoverable toxic materials 
am the blood stream. 

By faith, as a counterpart of fear, is meant the 
setting up of healthy habits and attitudes of the 
secret mind. In other words, it is meant the edu- 
cation and the re-education of the sub-consciousness 
im such specific modes of instruction as will remove 
what we have come to know as complexes, and 
will establish in the place thereof what we have 
also come to recognize as behavior patterns. 

Trained Teachers.—All the foregoing argument, 
af accepted, will naturally lead to a new program 
of teacher training. In an early chapter of this 
series it was argued that teachers may be taught 
how to approach education through the sub-con- 
scious mind. Now, we have reached the conclu- 
sion that such a procedure will involve health in- 
struction and healing remedies as sub-conscious 
mind operations. All teaching will imply both 
health instruction and healing. Not to the serious 
hurt or hindrance of those now active in practice, 
but by slow and easy steps those engaged in what 
we now know as the medical profession will dis- 
appear, as their work will have been automatically 
brought to a close. The manufacture of carriages 
was once a business of large dimensions in this 
country, but within less than a generation of time 
that business has entirely gone out of existence. 
Those who built carriages are now constructing 
automobiles, and perhaps another generation hence 
the same class of artisans will be constructing 
fiying-craft. 

Wherefore, the new philosophy of education will 
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include consideration of food and fear as the 
primary causes of disease, and the consideration of 
fasting and faith as the primary healing opera- 
tions. All ordinary instructors will be incidentally 
teachers of health, and relievers of disease. This 
system in turn will slowly eliminate all of what 
is now known as the practice of medicine, and all 
but a very minor part of what now goes by the 
name of surgery. 

Changing Health Line—The past generation 
has seen this great country gradually changed from 
a vast industry plant, with all the people laboring 
and perspiring day by day, into a great playground 
and social centre. Common industry and its con- 
sequent health-giving physical exertion are slowly 
fading out of existence; and, as a substitute, the 
masses are slowly brought more and more to en- 
forced idleness, riding where they once did much 
walking, and other leisure-time occupations. Now 





all this inactivity of the masses means a tremen- 
dous increase in the common diseases. The people 
at large are consuming more food than ever before, 
and are exercising less. They are eating more 
irregularly and more irrationally than during the 
recent epoch of general employment, and they are, 
therefore, suffering from increased toxemia. 

Crime and insanity are included here by impli- 
cation. The larger part of the startling criminal 
behavior known to this present generation has 
been confined chiefly to youths and young men 
who are suffering from enforced idleness, under- 
exercise, Overeating and drinking and the deranged 
mentality that must follow as a climax of this 
list of evils. Crime is not a matter of inheritance, 
but is almost purely the result of a blood stream 
poisoned with an overamount of food, plus an 
imagination poison with an overamount of indul- 
gence in depictment of depraved human behavior. 
Crime is therefore a disease of both the body and 
the mind—of the blood and the brain—and it can 
be cured by removing the causes as named above. 

Insanity is also a disease of food and fear in 
the same class with rheumatism, neurasthenia, and 
the like. And in the future the prevention and 
cure of what we now know as insanity will be 
included in the same program of preventative and 
corrective measures as has been outlined immedi- 
ately above for the prevention and cure of other 
diseases. Cleanse the bloodstream of the insane 
patient through corrective diet, thus bringing about 
a restoration of the healing, red corpuscles ; remove, 
through mental treatments, the early acquired com- 
plexes found to have been one of the primary 
causes of the mental break; and you here have 
practically a complete and adequate cure of all 
classes of dementia. 
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Music in Education 


By HELEN N. O’CONNOR 


Director of Instrumental Music, Revere, Mass. 


DUCATION in the public schools today is a 
truly complex affair, and it is the wise ad- 
ministrator who can satisfy the various agencies 
whose function it is to carry out his policies. De- 
partmental specialists, freely questioning his judg- 
ment of the relative importance of subjects, clash 
with public opinion, which serves as a practical 
check against what it considers a lot of “high- 
falutin” nonsense. And the educator, while he 
admits music to be an educational essential, con- 
tinues to place it at the end of his list of sub- 
jects—to be fitted in as an incidental or to be 
side-tracked because of the taxpayer’s frowns. 
True, there has been gratifying progress in school 
music within a decade, due to the insistent and 
persistent efforts of a few pioneers, but there still 
remains before us a prodigiously long journey to- 
ward the real appreciation of music in the scheme 
of education and of an understanding of its cul- 
tural and disciplinary possibilities :— 


A. Intellectual, demanding accuracy, concen- 
tration, self-control, discrimination, memory-train- 
ing. ‘Aa 


B. Moral, inspiring happiness, unselfishness, 
refinement, obedience, patience, tranquillity of 
mind. . 

C. Social, involving team-work, co-operation, 
loyalty, civic pride, respect for discipline. 

D. Professional, assuring vocational and avo- 
cational application. 

Nor is this list a complete representation of the 
influences of music training. Rather is it merely 
suggestive of music’s contingency, and contact, and 
its contribution toward the enrichment of life. As 
Dr. Winship, in whose heart American education 
has first place, has said :— 

“There is as much profit intellectually and 
morally and aesthetically in the study of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony in music, as in the lan- 
guages.” 

On the other hand, even in these advanced days, 
we hear of the school administrator whose pro- 
gram of educational methods and _ scientific 
measurements may be highly intelligent, but who 
seems to have comparatively little regard for such 
subjects as Art and Music. He instructs his 
teachers to discuss a point of local interest with a 
class and “to use the drawing or music period” ; 
and he complacently breaks up a class in music 
appreciation to accommodate a health unit. Why 
does he not select an English class or a typewrit- 
ing or biology class? Is it that music, function- 
ing so long as an extra-curricula activity, has not 
yet assumed the dignity it merits as an academic 


subject? Is it that the educator, thinking, and 
writing, and living, in terms of mathematical 
formulae, finds it difficult to assign music to a 
position that is comparable with mathematics, the 
languages, and the sciences? Why is the super- 
intendent of schools so often out of patience with 
his director ef music, and vice-versa? Their 
attitude towards each other reminds me of this 
story :—- 


One day in Paradise 
Two angels, beaming, strolled 
Along the amber walk that lies 
Beside the street of gold. 


At last they met and gazed 
Into each other's eyes, 

Then dropped their harps, amazed, 
And stood in mute surprise. 


And other angels came, 
And as they lingered near 
Heard both at once exclaim: 
“Say, how did you get here?” 


Educators, in general, make no claim to musical 
knowledge. Rather do they seem to glory in 
cheir ignorance of its technique, if not its beauty, 
and hark back to the good old days “when I was 
a boy.” Aye! when the singin’ class was hailed 
as a welcome respite from the three R’s, and too 
often developed into a period of hilarity—for the 
pupils. Witness the dean of a well-known uni- 
versity, who remarked in faculty meeting some 
twelve years ago: “Music is not an intellectual 
subject; I know, because I studied music myself 
about twenty-five years ago!” 

Much water has run under the bridge since then, 
and now it is only a question of time until all col- 
lege entrance boards will require the examination 
in music to be on a par with the traditional sub- 
jects. Harvard University and Boston University 
have been leaders in the movement, and the re- 
port of the “Commission for the Consideration of 
Music as a College Entrance Subject” is but an- 
other. promise of its approach. Many school sys- 
tems have already foreseen this, and within five 
years have proceeded to build up a comprehensive 
system of music training in their schools. Indeed, 
if there is one issue upon which rests the solution 
of the entire problem of music in education, it is 
upon the proper recognition by American colleges 
of the validity of music as an entrance require- 
ment, and the granting of adequate diploma credit 


in music in the secondary schools 
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The Passing of the Recitation 


By V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


(Continued from November 19) 


Individual instruction, on the other hand, con- 
centrates upon safeguarding individual differences 
in rate of progress. It accordingly divides the 
work of the classroom into what Kilpatrick calls 
“learning stints.” It insists upon the mastery of 
“ach step in this learning process, and in so doing 
introduces into our educational procedure the con- 
ception of thoroughness and mastery which has 
been badly needed. But provision for individual 
differences is by no means completed by providing 
for differences in rate of learning. Indeed, con- 
centration upon this one respect in which pupils 
differ places a premium upon rushing through the 
subject matter of a course in such a way as to 
neglect the more fundamental developmental needs 
of the pupil. Other fundamental needs in the 
way of social and emotional development are 
ignored, or, if provided for, as in Winnetka, are 
rigidly divorced from progress in the tool subjects. 

When we scrutinize the socialized recitation and 
the project method we likewise find contributions 
to educational method and a similar disregard for 
other educational considerations. 

Thus the socialized recitation represents a_re- 
action against the individual conception of democ- 
racy which has made of the school a selective in- 
stitution. It is grounded upon a recognition of the 
fact that both the secondary school and the ele- 
mentary school are now committed to the respon- 
sibility of providing for a universal education. 
Moreover, advocates of the socialized recitation 
are profoundly impressed with the complicated 
nature of cur democratic life, with the transforma- 
tions that have taken place in the community and 
home life of our people, and in the citizenship 
responsibilities of the average citizen. It senses 
the fact that one of the pressing needs of the 
present is to devise an educational procedure which 
will aim directly at socializing the individual and 
to organize the life of the school in such a way 
that the child will develop traits of initiative and 
responsibility within a group membership and in 
harmony with group interests. 

Absorbed with the necessity for organizing work 
within the classroom as well as the life of the 
school generally in such a way as to develop -citi- 
zenship traits, advocates of the socialized recita- 
tion have turned to a social psychology which con- 
trasts with the individual psychology of Thorndike. 
Habits of learning and the development of knowl- 
edge are now viewed as outgrowths of 
activity. 


group 
Not the specific relating of a situation 
and response, but the social situation is now 
conceived to be the significant factor in learning. 
Consequently it is no surprise to discover that a 
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teacher who becomes enamored with the ideals 
of the socialized recitation tends to neglect the 
direction and the training of those individual habits 
and skills which fundamentally determine how 
effectively the individual may function in a social 
situation. As a member of a committee seeking 
information to be formulated and presented to 
the class it is essential that a pupil develop in- 
creasingly the ability to read with accuracy and 
perspective, that he distinguish the essential from 
the unessential, and that he put the conclusions 
derived from several authorities together in such 
a way that his own ideas will find their way across 
a number of divergent paths. He may come to 
sense the need for this type of training from his 
group responsibilities and associations, but its 
acquisition and its steady growth call for individual 
practice and individual guidance. Moreover, unless 
the teacher exercises wise direction, what seems in 
class to be pupil direction may result in a pupil 
dominaticn in which the slow or the handicapped 
child is subjected to unfair treatment of such a 
character that personality difficulties arise and seri- 
ous maladjustments are fostered. That is to say, 
pupils are no more natively endowed than the 
teacher with an ability to analyze intelligently the 
genuine learning difficulties of the problem child or 
to guide and direct their own development. 

The project method is a further illustration of 
a significant advance in education which suffers 
from a none too conscious formulation of its edu- 
cational function. Thus it is clearly based upon 
the truth that we learn much more vitally and sig- 


nificantly when the task we are centring 
upon is consciously related to a_ larger 
plan. When formulated in educational terms 


this means _ that takes 


when given a context of meaning. 


learning place _ best 
The difference 
between school work of the project type and the 
usual class assignment is frequently the difference 
between starting on an automobile trip after a 
careful study of road maps which reveal interest- 
ing experiences in store for us, and embarking 
on a journey with an older companion who knows 
in detail what lies before, but who instructs us only 
to watch the scenery as we pass. The project thus 
contrasts with conventional teaching in that the 
child, when working on a project, sees his job as a 
whole and regulates each detail of his work with 
reference to a larger whole. 

Valuable as this contribution is, however, it 1s 
necessary to select between tasks. Life is too rich 
in possible worthy activities for us to put the seal 
of approval upon activity for activity’s sake. It 


is the responsibility of the school to select those 
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significant and typical situations which will prepare 
the child to participate effectively in later life. And 
here it is that the devotee of the project method 
frequently does violence to child life. In concen- 
trating upon pupil purposing he fails to provide 
projects which will lead progressively and con- 
tinuously to a higher level of growth. For pupils 
and teachers alike project teaching too frequently 
reduces itself to pursuing an uncharted course upon 
an uncharted sea. 

Moreover, the very emphasis of the extreme ad- 
vocates of the project method upon pupil purposing 
as against teacher planning of learning materials 
tends to sacrifice future growth for present inter- 
est. There is a tendency to assume that these two 
ends are inconsistent. On the contrary, however, 
their identification is one criterion of successful 
education. The educator must regulate present 
educative activity with reference to ends which 
may be beyond or possibly foreign to the child's 
present view. This does not mean, however, that 
these same aims cannot be organized and planned 
so that they will appeal directly and immediately 
to the child as eminently worth while. 

These illustrations of present teaching methods 
may seem to have taken us far afield from our 
early reference to the discussion of educational 
assumptions. Our purpose in considering them 
in this hurried and rather superficial manner has 
been, however, to point the moral that we of neces- 
sity must secure our working principles in educa- 
tion from a variety of sources. It is important, 
however, that we select and use them very 
critically and with due regard to all of their im- 
plications. Only then can we maintain perspec- 
tive and balance and utilize to the full the genu- 
ine possibilities in borrowed principles. 

For example, if we were to review again the 
methods previously discussed, we should see that 
each holds forth rich suggestions in the way of 
procedure or rather distinct stages in a unified 
teaching method. This requires, however, an 
appreciation of the peculiar appropriateness of 
the principles underlying each of the methods to 
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which we have referred. When thus critically and 
constructively viewed the project method is found 
to suggest important considerations to keep in 
mind when planning work and presenting school 
tasks. It suggests the need of introducing work 
to be done in the form of meaningful jobs so that 
the pupil will appreciate their significance and 
identify his purposes with them. Supervised study 
and individual instruction, with their emphasis 
upon carefully guiding and directing the work of 
pupils toward effective methods of procedure and 
mastery, are peculiarly suggestive for the working 
period, the second important stage of learning. 
And finally, the socialized recitation, in so far as it 
affords opportunities for pupils to join in elass 
discussions for the purpose of formulating educa- 
tional principles or new problems, and, again to 
co-operate in joint activities and thus develop 
social attitudes, sensitiveness to group standards, 
and the habit of regulating self-directed con- 
duct with reference to the ideals and standards of 
one’s fellows stresses still a third phase in the 
teaching process. 

When teachers thus critically examine educa- 
tional assumptions and the principles which under- 
lie their work and seek to weave them into consis- 
tent patterns of practice it may well be they will 
also succeed in educating pupils who are competent 
and willing to follow that ancient injunction in 
Ecclesiasticus :— 

“lf thou seest a man of understanding, get thee 
betimes unto him, 

“ And let thy foot wear the steps of his door. 

“ Yet accept no person against thine own soul, 


“ec 


And let not reverence for any man cause thee 
to fall: 

“But let the counsel of thine own heart stand; 

“ For there is none more faithful unto thee than 
it. 

“For a man’s mind is sometime wont to bring 
him tidings, 

“ More than seven watchmen, that sit above in an 
high tower.” 





Troubles 


When all the troubles in the world 
Seem settled down on you 
An’ you're feelin’ some discouraged 
An’ you're lonesome an’ you're blue 
Take a little look around you 
An’ see if you can’t find 
Some other chap with trouble 
That can beat your special kind. 
If you expect to float through life 
Like bubbles on a breeze, 
Or like a ship go sailin’ 
Over calm, untroubled seas, 


Just remember that the floatin’ ship 
Will watersoak and sink, 

An’ the bubble bumps on something 
An' goes quickly on the blink. 

So try a little smilin’ 
An’ declare “I’m glad that I 

Ain’t got troubles like that feller 
Or I'd sure have cause to cry.’ 

For with all your tribulations, 
All your worry, all your care, 

You will find the Lord won't let ’em 
Hand you more than you can bear. 

—Selected. 
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Keeping Up With Lizzie N 

BY ARTHUR DEAN, Sc. D. hej 

Ever hear of a girl who is disappointed if she cannot wear a different ye 

dress to school each day, who must have a new pair of stockings every hen 

week, who insists upon wearing her best and most up-to-date shoes to hon 

school, who spends about half her waking hours talking about, thinking skil 

of and changing her clothes? eae 
Wait a minute, folks. Just a minute. The line forms on the right. Ber 
F Evidently this girl’s name is Legion. po 
| Speaking for myself and me, I, as a father, would be just as upset lust 
t as is the mother or teacher who writes me on this particular subject. Of thei 
i course I’d like to see my daughter well dressed and attractive, and even glo 
| pretty, but somehow I'd get terribly disgusted if she spent all her time har 
if and thought in decorating herself, hounding me for money for, and limit- c 
. . ing her mind and soul to, a lot of junk. oe 
, But what can a mere man do about it except pay and pay and pay? of 
i, He is lost if mother lines up with daughter. Nothing makes men rattle iin 
if their newspaper more than to hear wifie and daughter talking dresses, | has 
i styles, prices, and what Mrs. Brown had on, and why the lines in Mary } 
Jink’s dress clash with her particular style of architecture. Sel 

The insistent demand of the family for clothes either pinches father’s Sel 

pocketbook or else he has a perhaps purely masculine feeling that clothes mo 

are to be worn and not talked about, that beauty — the right of every pri 

woman, God bless her — is to be acquired subtly and privately and that thi 

just how that beauty is obtained is not a matter for community or school tha 

discussion. ( 

A teacher might well say: “I don’t object to my girls changing as the 

often as cleanliness, temperature and occasion demand. But I do not see the 


any good reason for them spending all their time thinking about their or} 
clothes.” ott 

True, teacher! But what a temptation it is to buy when we see beau- 
tiful things in every store window with a take-me-home look all over 
them; with every magazine filled with attractive women attractively 
dressed; with every inducement offered by merchants for the customers 
to purchase now and pay later. 

High powered salesmanship on one hand, low powered sales resistance 
on the other. And papa in between. Woe is papa! 

But business is business. Advertisements are written to make people ad 
buy and styles are changed to create new demands. 

Nevertheless, every girl must cultivate some sales resistance. Papa’s 


evi 
m¢ 




















“TI can’t afford it,” means that his pocketbook is talking and not his sense | th 
of what is good taste, good morals, good wishes. He would if he could, w 
but he can’t. ie 
Daughters must be trained to realize that their expenditures must | ow 
bear a fixed relation to the family budget. There is where a clothes al- 
lowance helps mother control daughter’s sense of values. And in the ; £§ 
school the girls must be taught that it is more important to decorate the , p 
mind than the figure. d 
Many parents weaken when daughter springs that old reliable per- h 
suader, “Everybody is doing it.” That plea always hits fond parents ~ a 
where they are weak. Co-operative work by parents — especially in the , 
smaller communities where co-operation ought to be easier — in organiz- 
ing community parental resistance to late dancing hours, over-dressing p 
and other group evils to which youth is susceptible is most helpful. | n 
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OWHERE in this broad land is there any- 
N thing comparable to the Berry Schools in 
their more than fifteen thousand acres, with their 
one hundred buildings, their prize-winning one 
hundred and fifty pure-bred Jerseys, their five 
hundred acres of diversified gardens, with their 
skilful administrator from Vermont, with their re- 
markable Dean who caught the spirit of Martha 
Berry’s vision as a mountain boy in the pioneer 
days of the Berry School, with the six hundred 
lusty boys from the hillside and valley farms and 
their four hundred sisters who have caught the 
glow of today to add charm to their health and 
happiness. 

Since 1920 the Berry Schools have ripened the 
green fruit of their growth and men and women 
of training and culture are marketing the young 
manhood and womanhood which Martha Berry 
has been harvesting for twenty-five years. 

More student boys and girls entered Berry 
Schools this year than entered Martha Berry’s 
School in its first twelve years, and there will be 
more graduates next June than in all the Junes 
prior to 1920. Yes, more girls wanted to enter 
this September, and could not for lack of room, 
than the sum of the total entered before 1920. 

Of the thousand boys and girls on the fifteen- 
thousand acre campus of the Berry Schools today, 
there is not one not thankful for the 
opportunity to work two hours a day in order to 
study six hours a day. There is not one who 
is not proud of the opportunity to do real work 
every day in order to learn how to earn honest 
money by honest toil. 

The Berry Schools are one place in America 
where every student Joves to work as well as to 
study, where every student has a real purpose to 
learn how to use everything learned there for 
advantage when school days end. 

Every student in the Berry Schools was born on 
a farm, did chores in house or barnyard. Now 
they work to know how to make every hour’s 
work mean a better success than could have been 


who is 


theirs had they never supplemented home chores 
with intelligent skill. 

Sut life in the Berry Schools is not drudgery. 
Every student must work every day and must 
practice music every week, and the thousand stu- 
dents whose living and studying costs only one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, sing as gloriously 
as do the students where the living and studying 
costs more than fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Twenty-four years ago the one lone boy to com- 
plete the course in Martha Berry’s school had little 
more than the rudiments of an education. Next 
June the graduates of the Junior College of the 
Berry Schools can enter senior college classes with 





The Martha Berry Achievement 


By A. E. WINSHIP 






no apology for having done real work two hours 
a day, for having attended chapel reverently every 
day, for having attended church more than once 
every Sunday, and for having recited lessons on 
Bible study in high school and Junior College 
every week. 
inspiration. 


Many other women have had similar 
That which does impress us witli 
matchless wonder is the fact that Martha Berry 
escaped the usual by-path of fanaticism and other 
frailties of human nature which such a start in life 
frequently reveals. She has had a broader view 
of her message and of the mission of her demon- 
stration each of the twenty-six years since with 
ne assistant she taught a few boys from the 
mountains a few things to take back to their 
families on the mountains. 

There has been no greater glory in Martha 
Berry’s work than that she early, often and always, 
developed the confidence of hard-boiled financiers 
and of ultra-conservative academic leaders. At the 
meeting of the National Education Association 
next July there can be no educator from Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton; from Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
or Wellesley, who will have to the credit of any 
man or woman anything nobler or holier than the 
story of Martha Berry’s work. 





NEW 


JUST FROM THE PRESS 
FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Palmer Method Handwriting 


This ‘new Palmer Method textbook for fifth 
and sixth grades is published as the result of 


more than two years of experimentation and re- 
search. 











It embodies the most practical and advanced 
ideas for teaching handwriting in fifth and sixth 
grades and is in accord with the curricula of 
these grades. 


POSITION ILLUSTRATIONS IN TWO COLORS 


Fifth and sixth grade specimens are incorpor- 
ated to enable students to score their own hand- 
writing. 


Ask for a sample copy. Address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Palmer Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
2128 Calumet Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Terminal Sales Bidg., 
Portiand, Ore. 
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If It Happened Tomorrow! 


SUPPOSE you suffered an Accident tomorrow that disabled 
you for weeks or months— 

Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute 
took your place— 

Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and 
the Board Bill? 

Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a portion of their 
salaries every year. We know that one Teacher out of 
five suffers such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. 
Check When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience 
to that of Mrs. Marion Loney, a California teacher, who writes: 


‘An epidemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had 
an extra hard dose of it and was confi ned to bed for nearly three weeks. Then 
I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it! 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong 
kind of germs, or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling 
fine, with the world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a 
prolonged period of inactivity and a greatly increased expense account. 

Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when 
she wrote: 


“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there 
is a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay 
the doctor pod the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a long way in 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail 
and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think 
of it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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November 26, 1998 











Safe! 
Under the 
T.c.U. 
Umbrella 





What the T. C. U. Will Do for You When | 
“It” Happens to You | 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 


disabled by accident or confining sickness. | 


Pay $11.67 a Week when you are qua 
antined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that dos|/ 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you || 
from your work. | 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined to) 
an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totaly) 
disabled by injuries received in an aute| 
mobile accident, and $1000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. , 

Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents 
or for accidental loss of life. 

These indemnities are increased 10 pe) 
cent for each consecutive annual rene 
of the policy for not to exceed five years. 

Doubles these benefits for travel accidents| 
sustained in railroad, street car or steambotl 
wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to othe 
benefits after your policy has been mail 
tained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are as 
issued. 





— 





Name 


Address. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


| 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Beneis 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 5 obligation) — A 
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Undergraduates 


[“Undergraduates : A Study ot Morale in Tw enty -three 
American Colleges and Universities.” By R. H. Ed- 
wards, J. M. Galen M. Fisher. Cloth. 370 


pages New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company.] 


Artman, 


HIS is the 
book that has come to our desk in 


most interesting and important 
1928, 
There has never been anything like it. It would 
be foolish for anyone to criticise it, and certainly no 
one would think of drawing any conclusions from 
it. 

The twenty-three institutions referred to are: 
Amherst, Bucknell, Chicago, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Grinnell, University of Illinois, University of Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts Agricultural, Michigan, Middle- 
Mount Holyoke, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Randolph-Macon, 


bury, Pennsyl- 


yania, Princeton, Rockford, 
Smith, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wellesley, Wiscon- 
sin, and Yale. 

We quote a sentence or two from each section. 
Of environment: “ The moral standards men bring 
to college are likely to stay by them, and if they 
haven’t had the right kind of home training they 
have nothing to stabilize them when they get into 
temptation.” 

Of athletics: 
for a high sense of honor, modesty, fair play and 


“Sportsmanship in college stands 
courtesy. It stoops to no petty technicalities, and 
refuses to twist or avoid the rules of play, or to 
take an unfair advantage of opponents.” 

Of men and women: “ The day is probably not 
far off when every college will have a staff of 
skilled persons to diagnose students in spiritual and 
moral as well as intellectual and physical prob- 
lems.” 

The chapter on the Faculty is really the most 
interesting. <A 
college: “| 


placement bureau wrote to a 
think this man will do good work 
in spite of his Ph.D.” The president of one of 
the twenty-three colleges wrote: “I look over the 
Ph.D.’s_ with 


focusing on a 


special care to see whether their 
detailed, narrow, and sometimes 
meaningless research subject has made them use- 
less as teachers.” 
It is genuinely wholesome 
esting. 


and intensely inter- 
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The Bird and the Song 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


A little bird sat on the limb of a tree 

Saying: “Get it, go get it, go get it!” f 
As cheerful a birdie as a birdie could be, 

With his: “ 


His manner was glad and his notes 


Get it, go get it, go get it!” 

clear and firm 
And he said: “In the world there is many a worm, 
But don’t fuss and complain and wiggle and squirm, 


Just get it, go get it, go get it!” f 
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Official Tours 


to the 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 


meeting in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 


Approved and endorsed by 


AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, PRESIDENT 


and the Travel Committee 


7 Conducted Tours to choose from. 
British Isles and Continental Tours. 


Booking can now be made. Send for book- 
let describing in full the many interest- 
ing places included in these Tours. 


Walter H. Woods Company 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 




















Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--. 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 
Saleth 


Phosp Tite 





becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental] and nervous exhaustion; 
increases the activity of the brain and assists 
nature in restoring vitality to the body. Try it! 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-61-2 
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Personal and Professional 


ERASTUS HOWARD SCOTT, founder and 
president of Scott, Foresman & Company, after 
thirty-seven years of inspiring leadership died on 
October 3, 1928. He was universally known in the 
publishing profession. He was admired for his 
business ethics, and beloved for his manly per- 
sonality. He brought the best of the spirit of the 
nineteenth century into the ardent professionalism 
of the twentieth century. 


_—_ 


AGNES SAMUELSON, state superintendent 
of Iowa, has had a course of study for elementary 
schools of Iowa prepared by Ernest Horn, Iowa 
State University; superintendent, Sioux City; I. 
H. Hart, State Teachers College; County Super- 
intendent Lulu B. Secrist, Linn County; and Maud 
McBroome, State University Elementary School, 
which presents a winnowed group of twenty-six 
subjects studied in city schools, in consolidated 
and rural schools. The course of study for each 
of the twenty-six subjects is arranged, adapted or 
created by a special committee. The chairmen of 
these special committees are from specialists in 
the State Institution, are city superintendents of 
Clinton, Maquoketa, West Union, Davenport, Clear- 
field, Eagle Grove; and superintendents of Mit- 
chell County and Lyon County. On these twenty- 
six committees are representatives of most of the 
cities of the state. 


ADELBERT W. GORDON, State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine, and executive 
secretary of the State Education Association of 
Maine, is one of the most constructive professional 
leaders of New England, and his latest creation, 
“Gordon’s Progressive Plan Book” (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee) demonstrates a keen 
sense of the everyday need of every progressive 
teacher, especially in relation to economy of time 
of superintendents and supervisors. Economy of 
effort and saving of time and effort characterize the 
author’s every activity. 





C. C. FRASER, teacher of manual training in 
the public schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
especially influential in developing  indus- 
trial skill and manly aspirations in students. 
Mr. Fraser is one of the most inspiring writers of 
magazine articles, and is the author of twenty 
successful books. His latest books are having a 
great sale. They are “ Heroes of the Air” and 
“The Story of Engineering.” 





JOHN G. THOMPSON, one time superin- 
tendent of Leominster, Mass., and for several 
years the eminently successful principal of the 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, State Normal School. 
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and now with the Gifford E. Simonds Saw ang 
Steel Company of Fitchburg, is joint author with 
Mr. Simonds in an exceptionally interesting and 
important book on “The American Way to 
Prosperity,” which has a captivating personal 
touch which is not only highly enlightening for 
men who would achieve great things industrially, 
but is intensely inspirational for young men who 
need just such an urge to go forward and upward, 
As a superintendent and principal of the Normal 
School Mr. Thompson was one of the most satis. 
factory school men on any program. 





FRANK B. DYER, member of the Cincinnati 
Board of Education, and long-time superintendent 
of Cincinnati, and also of Boston, was responsible 
for starting Boston on one of the most important 
educational developments in its history—the co- 
ordination of shop work and allied academic 
study. 

Today the part-time school is so efficient as to 
have boys and girls every other week get a 
good academic high school education while learn- 
ing a good trade. 

In the high school that Dr. Dyer had James 
C. Clark start in the Hyde Park district in 1914, 
the boys have earned $300,000 in the every-other- 
week shop work, and more than two thousand boys 
have been prepared for industrial positions for 
which they have been equipped as skilled work- 
men, every way as efficient as though they had 
devoted their entire time to learning the trade; 
and they have, at the same time, acquired a good 
high school education. 


—_———— 


WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD, director of Bos 
ton Trade School since 1911, has been elected 
president of the Boston City Club, as high a 
socio-civic recognition as could come to a Boston 
principal, and his election was in the interest 
of the club, one of the most important in the 
city. Dr. Crawford has been one of the distin- 
guished presidents of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, and has rendered distinguished public 
service in many ways. 


R. B. RUSSELL, Chief Justice of the Georgia 
Supreme Court, is chairman of the trustees of the 
State University and also of the Board of Trus 
tees of the Georgia State College for Women. He 
has been on the State University Board for ten 
years and on the Woman’s College Board for five 
years. He is the only person who has ever beet 
on both boards at the same time. Judge Russell 
has the admiring confidence of all classes of citts 


zens in the state 
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Remembering 
This is going to be a queer daily 
letter. I am going to give you five 


different thoughts on the subject of re- 
memberinz. 

Thought one: In remembering we 
become filled with the most marvelous 
power. We can destroy all space and 
bring close to our hand the thing that 
is afar off. We can rebuild with the 
cunning of a genie the broken castle or 
the bridge that spans our dreams; we 
can rear up a mountain and sift the 
snow upon its rugged top; we can peo- 
ple a whole valley with a new race; we 
can cause the sun to stand still and the 
moon to rise golden and beautiful in 
the heat and glare of noon. We can 
bring back our loved ones from beyond 
the grave; we can sow the very earth 
about our feet with the glory of long 
vanished flowers. 

Thought two: In remembering we can 
possess ourselves of all the riches of 
the earth; we can open up the treasure 
chest of books and fill our hands with 
the glittering jewels that we find with- 
in; we can’ banish poverty and be as 
rich as kings. 

Thought three: In remembering we 
can become the guardian of good; 
can banish evil from our hearts; we 
can lift up our brother and clothe him 
anew in raiments that are white as 
wool; we can transform ourselves until 
the faces of our angels shine forth like 
the morning sun. 

Thought four: In remembering we 
can rid ourselves of sickness and sor- 
row and all pain; we can live in the 
joys that were, smile all the old smiles 
and hear all the old words again; we 
can become as we were before the pass- 
ing of the years, finding 
thoughts the of 
youth. 

Thought five: In 
can take on wings 


we 


in our 
fountains eternal 
remembering we 
of fire; we can 
clothe ourselves in the garments of our 
gratitude and find God in 
and everywhere. 


everything 


The Law of Life 
Life is one vast planting of seeds. 
All things that live take part in this 
practice of seed planting. The flower 
grows up and blossoms and withers 
away to appear no more upon the 
earth, but the influence of its brief day 
is felt a thousand years later when its 
children—flowers—burst open to scat- 
ter gladness before all seeing eyes. A 
weed towers up and overshadows a 
fair garden. It, too, withers and dies 


Copyright, 1926, by Joseph B. Egan 
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and casts its seed, and another garden, 
ten thousand years away, has planted 
in ita source of damage that will 
destroy its loveliness. An _ oriole 
swings its nest at the tip of a slim elm 
branch and lays an egg inside the soft 
swaying cup. The oriole dies, but the 
egg becomes the nest and the song in 
countless elm trees in the countless 
ages yet to come. A turtle crawls out 
of the water and hides an egg in the 
warm sand on a river bank. The 
turtle dies, but the sand of a million 
years from now will bear the prints of 


the turtles that have risen from the 
hidden egg. 
Such is the law of life. Since all 


laws have risen out of one great cause, 
the same rule applies to every act that 
any living creature does. Our words, 
our deeds, our ‘thoughts, are seeds, 
also, bringing into being new  con- 
ditions that never could have arisen 
among a mass of dead and_ broken 
rocks. A careless word has wrecked 
an empire or founded a new state; a 
simple gesture has led to the doing of 


dreadful deeds or bettered the life- 
conditions of the race. A_ solitary 
thought has given man wings with 


which to fly and the given wings have 
lifted up a new race to nobler heights. 
How beautifully the poet has ex- 
pressed all this in the following lines: 


EXAMPLE. 
We scatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne'er shall see them 
more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful shore. 


The deeds we do, the words we say,— 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 

We count them ever past; 

But they shall last,— 

In the dread judgment they 

And we shall meet. 

Keble 


Tohn 


The Problem 


The hand that rounded 
the 


Peter’s dome 

And groined aisles of Christian 
Rome 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


This little selection contains 
lines. 


but six 
Probably no other six lines in 


eee. 
wWevvervrere 





the whole range of literature contain 
as many glorious thoughts immortally. 
expressed, or open up to the imagina- 
tion such a wonderland of spiritual 
glory. Line four contains a mighty 
philosophy of life. “Himself from 
God he could not free.” How simple is 
the wording of this majestic thought; 
how mighty is the truth that stands 
revealed. In life we live because of 


the underlying arms;—our thoughts. 
free themselves and fly abroad upon 
God-given wings;—our very sins are 


possible because of the freedom that the 
Deity has given to our wills. Line 
five is an immortal thought that builds 
up hope within the breast of every one 
who understands it. It is not given to 
us to see the end of all our deeds. We 
can but work in faith and love, trust- 
ing that the great Architect has place 


for all we hew. “He _ builded better 
than he knew;—” The poor, the ne- 
glected, the apparent failure, building 


in obscurity and sorrow the dwelling 
places of the Most High. God's 
temples are the hearts and souls of men, 
whose lofty domes are often hidden 
from our earthly eyes. Line six will 
never die. It sums up the struggle of 
the ages to bring beauty forth upon 
the earth. All things are sticks and 
stones save as the spirit lifts them into 
the services of life. 
deed stone, 


Man’s body is in- 
as is a tree, a flower, a 
bird, made of the same invisible parti- 
cles as the uplifted hills, but life has 
made of it a home and so the dead has 
blossomed into life and moved and 
flowered and sang, partaking of the 
power within; expressing it, rising up 
out of the dust, expanding leaves and 
lifting beating in the human 
breast a living heart. Thus, truly, does 
the “conscious stone to beauty grow.” 


wings 


Abide With Me 


Some poetry is majestic, rising high 
above the common speech of man like 
some noble mountain peak. Only the 
eagles can find resting place upon its 
uplifted crags; is sweet 
a violet half hidden 
under a moss-grown rock,—something 
to seek for and, having found, to look 
upon with happy heart and moistened 
some poetry is restless and 
thundering like a troubled sea. It 
speaks of eternal conflict and the roar 
of battle and the crash of worlds; 
some poetry is healing, coming like 
sweet balm full of fragrance and re- 
lease from pain, smoothing the brow 


some poetry 


and gentle like 


eyes ; 
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INSTRUMENTAL UNISONS | Wm. B. ITTNER, Ine. 
PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTS TO “ORCHESTRAL TRAINING” snctmnces 


By MORTIMER WILSON 
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Specially planned to meet the unique reguirements f th first 





yp t ! siret A record of achievement. 
meetings of High or Grade School orchestras, and gradually to lead 
to the antiphonal and complete effects of the grand orchestra 430 Schools in 
THE INSTRUMENTS REPRESENTED: - — - , 

SNe os aah 105 Cities and Towns in 
Ist Violin Bass Bassoon Tuba oa 
2nd Violin Flute rrumpets (2) em ogg ro es 28 States 
Viola Clarinets (2) Horns (4) Eb Alto Saxophone St. Louis, Mo. 
Cello Oboe Trombone C Melody Saxophone 








Any desirable combination of instruments may be used in connection with Piano 
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Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 


64-page illustrated descriptive cata-| 
THE ARLO BOOKS | 2.5" 
books sent on request 
A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 
+r - - Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
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67 West 44 Street, New York 
November ends the many teachers’ conventions that huve kept us 
and our books so active for the past few weeks We look back ver : a es 
Be ser ee a & ee , Jee Lafayette Series 
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Educational Standards 
Declared to Be Lower 


“After the war our colleges con- 
tained twenty times as many students 
as the English colleges and universi- 
ties,” declared Henry Thomas Moore, 
president of Skidmore College. “With 
this increased influx, however, came a 
breakdown of our educational stand- 
ards. A walrus appeared in intellec- 
tual circles with new experiments and 
collegiate novelties, such as junior 
colleges, Oxford plans and comprehen- 
sive examinations. These new ideas 
brought no more calls to the library 
desks, nor students to the laboratories ; 
instead a greater number of students 
flocked to the stadia and the colleges 
became more than ever country clubs. 
European students look at our well- 
equipped laboratories and libraries in 
amazement and find them empty. Our 
students come to college with the atti- 
tude that they are going to receive a 
painless cure for all the intellectual 
and moral weaknesses they have ac- 


quired.” 


Nearly All Children 
In Japan Are Enrolled 

The Japanese people in little more 
than half a century have established a 
complete system of public education 
which enrolls ninety-eight per cent. or 
more of children of school age, and 
annually keeps a considerable number 
of its students studying abroad, it is 
stated in a report on education in 
Japan 


Boys Are Instructed 
In Home Economics 

More than 7,000 boys are now re- 
ceiving instruction in home economics 
in forty-two states. In Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, a year of home economics is re- 
quired of boys before they may grad- 
uate. The universal interest in health, 
keeping fit, longevity, and fine citizen- 
ship has today superseded the false 
notion held by some people, that home 
economics instruction for boys “will 
develop them into cooks and seam- 
Stresses.” It is now recognized that 
boys are called upon daily to select 
food either at home, in the school, or 
in restaurants; often to buy clothing. 
and later in their lives to build, pur- 
chase, or rent a home and to be co- 
partners in the rearing of a family. 
The greater part of the money that 
boys will earn through all their lives 
after they become men will be spent 
in their homes. A proper understand- 
ing of the problems of these homes 
Promises to be of constant practical 
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value to them after they become men 
and acquire families. It is also recog- 
nized that some phases of home-eco- 
nomics education are needed for boys 
to become intelligent consumers of 


“economic goods” and sympathetic 


participators in home and family life. 


300- Year-Old 
Pension Still Paid 

A pension which dates back nearly 
300 years is still being paid to Dr 
Francis E. Walker, associate pro- 
fessor of English of the University 
of British Columbia. The pension 
originates from Charles II of England 
out of gratitude for a rescue from the 
Roundheads, in the year 1651. Dr. 
Walker inherits his nine pounds, five 
shillings, six pence from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pendrell Yates. Charles was try- 
ing to make his way to France after 
the battle of Worcester. Charles came 
to the Pendrell home and_ Elizabeth 
and her five brothers hid him in a big 
Charles did not forget the 
kindness of Elizabeth and her brothers 


oak tree. 


and when he became King of England 
in 1660 he awarded them all annuities 
in perpetuity. Elizabeth’s share was 
fifty pounds, and during the years 
which have elapsed since, this amount 
has become distributed among the suc- 
ceeding members of the family, so that 
Dr. Walker’s share is quite small 
This money the doctor spends on 


books. 


Provides for Local 
Educational Needs 


Owners of ranches and _ estates, of 
factories, or other 
industrial plants in the State of 
Michoacan, Mexico, are 


mines, sawmills, 


required by 
recent law to maintain a one-teacher 
elementary school when as many as 
ten children live on the premises. For 
fifty or more children two teachers 
must be provided. In addition to the 
school building and necessary equip- 
ment the proprietors must furnish a 
room for the teacher. 


Teachers Required 
For Philippine Schools 

To fill vacancies in schools in the 
Philippine Islands, the United States 
Civil Service Commission announces 
open competitive examinations for 
agricultural and rural 
education, in reconstruction of school 
curricula, in elementary education, and 
in teacher training. 


specialists in 


Entrance salaries 
range from 6,000 to 8,000 pesos, the 
peso having a normal value of fifty 
cents. Men only are eligible for the 


$ 


agricultural 
and rural education. Competitors will 
be rated on their physical ability, edu 
cation, training, and experience, and 
they will not be required to report in 
person for the educational examination 
Further information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


position of specialist in 


Says Eye Inspection 
Cuts Education Cost 

The cost of education in New York 
City is going down because of the 
detection and elimination of eye de- 
fects of school children, according to 
Dr. I. H. Goldberger, director of 
Educational Hygiene of the Board of 
Education. “The promotion and con- 
servation of child health is the obliga- 
tion of every educational administra 
tion,” Dr. Goldberger sai! “School 
systems have a very decided financial 
eoncern in the health of pupils. It 
costs $50 a term to educate a child in 
New York City. 


elsewhere 


The cost is highes 
Every child who repeats a 
term is an added financial drain on the 
school budget. Naturally, 

cally handicapped child, especially one 


with defective vision 


the physi 


furnishes the 
largest number of repeaters. Detection 
of the child who cannot see properly 
will save thousands from being forced 
to repeat, and keep down the pet 
capita cost of education.” 


Student Activities 
In Olden Times 


The theory that the American col- 
lege student of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was “so incurably 
addicted to studious piety that he 
found little time for play and none for 
dissipation” recently received a severe 
jolt through revelations of student 
habits in diaries and records now in 
possession of Harvard University 
wrangling with the 
Faculty and general disorderly con- 
duct were more characteristic of stu- 


Brawls, hazing, 


dents’ behavior at that time Among 
these records is an incident, recorded 
by one Ezra Clapp, a _ student at 
Yale in 1738, who says: “Last night 
some of the freshmen got six quarts of 
rhum and about two payls of sydar, 
and about eight pounds of sugar and 
made it into Samson, and invited every 
scholer in college into Churtis’s room, 
and we made such prodigious rought 
raised the tutor, and he 
ordered us all to our rooms, and some 
went and some tarried, and they gath 
ered again and went up to old Father 
Monsher’s dore and drummed against 


that we 
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the dore and yeled and screamed so 
that a body would have thought they 
were killing dogs there.” Other inci- 
dents related in Cotton Mather’s diary, 
while a student at Harvard, show that 
ministers’ sons began as early as 1644 
to get their reputations. Mather told 
of an incident where two ministers’ 
sons, students at Harvard, robbed two 
dwellings in the night of about fifteen 
pounds sterling and, being found out, 
were whipped by the President of the 
college. 


Students in Paris 
Resent Hazing Ban 
Paris students are 
Minister of Public Instruction, Her- 
riot, because he issued a ukase for- 
bidding hazing, an honored custom of 
schools, military academies and col- 
leges in France. Students claim the 
incident which provoked the Minister- 
ial wrath was exaggerated. A fresh- 
man at the Ecole Polytechnique had 
been made to walk blindfolded on the 
edge of a trench in the courtyard and, 
when he fell, was injured. Herriot, in 
a circular, alludes to the existence of 
secret societies which make a practice 
of student hazing of new boys and 
thus brutalizing them on the grounds 
of old customs. Herriot says he will 
not tolerate it. “Hardship victims 
make poorer students,” he explained. 


Jazz Barred 
In Cambridge Chambers 

Jazz instruments have been banned 
at Cambridge college chambers. One 
of the chief diversions, especially dur- 
ing the Winter months, at this great 
English seat of learning is the making 
of jazz music with all the implements 
that have been especially invented for 
that fell purpose. Hitherto students 
living in college apartments have been 
able to produce all the noisy syncopa- 
tions that ukuleles, banjoleles, saxo- 
phones and drums are capable of, with- 
out incurring the risk of expulsion. 
But now if the students want to make 
the welkin ring with jazz they will 
have to do so elsewhere than in col- 
lege. The explanation for the banning 
of jazz instruments in the colleges is 
that students occupying college apart- 
ments are mostly in their last year and 
are supposed to be workers. Pianos, 
violins and other “quiet” instruments 
are permitted. 


angry at the 


Opposes “Home Work” 
For Beginning Pupils 

“Home work” for school children 
in the lower grades was decried by Dr. 
Charles W. Lyon, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City, in 
an address at a luncheon to the Board 
of Education and the Board of Super- 
intendents, given by the United Par- 
ents’ Association. Dr. Lyon said that 
he thought the home was paramount in 
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importance in the formation of char- 
acter, and that work in that direction 
by parents might well be begun when 
the child was three years old. The 
associate superintendent admitted that 
in high schools and “transition grades” 
home work assignments are necessary. 


Sick Leaves 
Provided for Teachers 

In some schools there is no provision 
whatever made for a_ teacher's sick 
leave other than the filling of her 
place with a substitute whom the ab- 
ent teacher pays for out of her salary. 
On the other hand, some schools allow 
almost unlimited leave without deduc- 
tions from salary. There are leaves 
granted at full pay, half pay and one- 
third pay; there are allowances at full 
pay for a certain number of days, and 
half pay afterwards; there is full pay 
for two days, five days, 10 days, 15 
days, 20 days, and 60 days. Of 163 
cities of more than 30,000 population 
reporting to the Bureau of Education, 
about one-half allow at least ten days’ 
sick leave annually at full pay, and 
two-thirds allow at least five days. 
The sickness of teachers is ordinarily 
brief; the average number of days of 
all teachers on account of sickness is 
only about three and a half days. 
Many teachers have no sick leave, and 
very few have prolonged leave. 


Schools Give Credit 
For Home Economics 

Of local school authorities in sev- 
enty-five cities reporting on the sub- 
ject, 49 state that the same credit, hour 
for hour, is given for home economics 
as for any other high-school subject. 
Reports from 72 cities indicate that in 
30 cities home economics is a required 
subject for high-school girls. Of the 
entire enrollment of high-school girls 
in 67 representative cities in northern, 
southern and western states, during 
the first semester of the school 
1927-28, the average percentages 
ing home-economics courses were 
36.1 and 36.8 respectively. As com- 
pared with previous reports these 
figures show an increase in enrollment 
in home economics. 


year 
tak- 


29.7, 


Information con- 
cerning the home economics 
lum is given by school authorities in 
Of these, high schools in 26 
cities offer four years’ 


curricu- 


69 cities. 
instruction in 
the subject; in three 


seven cities, 


years; in two cities, two and a half 


years; in three 
cities, one year, and high schools in 21 


cities offer different 


in ten cities, two years; 


combinations of 
courses in home-economic subjects. 


Education of Adults 
Aids Training of Children 


reach “all 
children of all the people” unless it 
also reaches “all the people of all the 
children,” L. R. 


Education cannot the 


Alderman, specialist 
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in adult education for the Bureau of 
Education, declared in a statement 
urging the establishment of more 
evening schools. The most potent in- 
fluence in the life of a child, according 
to Mr. Alderman, is the influence of 
adults upon his mental growth. He 
asserted that adults will attend even- 
ing schools if given an opportunity 
and an invitation. 


Committee to Scan 
Propaganda in Schools 

The National Education Association. 
has announced the members of the 
committee of ten appointed to investi- 
gate the activities of publicity and 
propaganda organizations which have 
distributed material in schools through- 
out the The committee is 
headed by Edward C. Broome, super- 
intendent of schools at Philadelphia, 
as chairman. The other members are 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools at Washington; Miss Cornelia 
S. Adair of Richmond, Va., first vice- 
president of the National Education 
Association; Miss Eva G. Pinkston of 
Dallas, president of the Department of 
Elementary Schools; J. Stevens 
Kadesch, headmaster, Medford, Mass, 
high school, and president of the De- 
partment of Secondary Schools; C. EL 
Partch, dean of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; L. A. Pitten- 
ger, president of the Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind.; A. T. Allen of 
Raleigh, N. C., state superintendent of 
public schools; David A. Ward, Wik- 
mington, Del., superintendent of 
schools, and Paul C. Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Dayton, O. 


country. 


Schoolroom Music 
Deterrent of Crime 

Class instruction in music in alf 
East Orange, N. J., schools both for 
developing the latent talents of pupils. 
and as a crime deterrent was advo- 
cated recently by Edward Schill. “If 
you teach a boy to blow a saxophone,” 
said Mr. Schill, “he'll never blow a 
safe.” Mr. Schill believed music 
fundamentals were more easily learned 
in class than py private instruction and 
that music the schools 
would help develop youngsters unable 


lessons in 


to afford private lessons. 
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ful and pleasin 
room activity—the 
Band. 


1611-27 No.Lincoln St 
CHICAGO 
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Slides 


Vision* in 
Music 


bringing a Day of 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


“USABLE IN DAYLIGHT 


The First Nowell 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Joy to the World 

0 Little Town of Bethlehem 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 


While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night 


The above $1.20 each 


SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 
0 COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 
60c each 


500 OTHER SONGS 


They seem to me a means of economy 
—of really great economy. 
FOHN R. KIRK 








Send for lists - all orders shipped 


on day of receipt. 
order. 


SIMS SONG 
SLIDE CORP. 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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TWENTY MILE TUNNEL is to 
be drilled through the solid rock 500 
feet beneath the surface of New York 


City. It will take about six years to 
complete and the final cost will be 
about $60,000,000. This will be the 


second great water 
New York. 
seventeen feet in diameter. 

View Reservoir in Yonkers 
tunnel will 
under the 


tunnel to serve 
When finished it will be 
From Hill 

the new 
run under 
East 
land, under 


the Bronx, 
River at Riker’s Is- 
and Newtown 
Brooklyn. This 
invisible water 
Manhattan Island. 


Queens 
Creek to a point in 
will complete a great 
bracket around 


CORSICAN BANDITS, 
gunmen of the Chicago type, recently 
robbed and roughly treated passengers 
An 


the Corsican police, phrased in 


usually 


on a sightseeing bus appeal by 
firm 
but courteous terms, was immediately 
broadcast to all bandits. It spoke of 
the fine old tradition of Corsican 
banditry, reminded the outlaws of their 
proud heritage, called upon 
keep unsullied their 


them to 
good name, and 
ended with a threat of action by the 
police if any further complaints were 
received. 


WRONGED 
tend an 


HUSBANDS will at- 
international 
Vienna in January, 


congress in 
according to an 
anouncement by Herr Hoeberth, presi- 
for the 
the 
move- 
ment all over the world for combating 
the tyranny created by civilization by 
and in favor of Particular 
attention will be given to the question 
of alimony. 


dent of the Viennese League 
Rights of Man. The object of 
congress will be to initiate a 


women. 


CONSTITUTIONAL debt limits 
which are in force in many states have 
“proved of little keeping 
down the total of public expenditure, 
according to a survey by the National 
Industrial 


avail” in 


3oard. Some 


amendments 


Conference 
thirty-five constitutional 
bond issues for 


purposes forbidden by the 


authorizing special 
original 
of nineteen 


states were passed by these states dur- 


terms of the constitutions 


ing the last decade, the report stated 
Four of the ten heavily in- 
debted states are in this group. 


more 


LARGEST TELESCOPE in the 
world, planned to provide four times 
the power of the great Hooker tele- 
scope on Mt. Wilson, is to be erected 


TREND OF THE TIMES 
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on a California mountain top The 
cost of the instrument, with a 200-inch 
reflector, was not disclosed. The 
Hooker telescope cost $600,000. The 
new is expected to pene- 
trate millions of light years into space, 
bringing under 


instrument 


observation hundreds 
of millions of now unseen stars and 
nebulae and opening a vast unex- 


plored field of astronomical knowledge. 


TRIAL BY JURY has been found 
wanting, according to Edgar Allan 
Poe, former attorney general of Mary- 
land. “It should be abolished. Those 
who are best fitted for jury service 
are either exempted, excused, or chal- 
lenged; in consequence, those who ac- 
tually sit in judgment are untrained 
and generally of only average intelli- 
gence. They take their duties lightly. 
There is an absence of individual re- 
sponsibility. The requirement of 
unanimity is a great advantage to the 
guilty.” 


IN RUMANIA a passenger on a 
train who does not care to smoke is 
just as rigidly excluded from a com- 


partment “For Smokers” as is a man 


with a_ lighted cigar from a non- 
smokers’ car. The rule is strictly en- 
forced, and any traveler found in a 


smoking car without a pipe or a cigar- 
ette in his mouth, duly lighted, is com- 
pelled to pay a fine. The logic is clear 
enough, though its application is some- 
what startling. 


MARRIED WOMEN who §s are 
working just to make extra money 


are usually the ones most dissatisfied 
and are ever on the alert for a change 
in work, according to Malcolm Kerlin, 
acting chief of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency. Mr. Kerlin, in- 
the “family 
“bachelor maid,” 
to keep 
their noses to the grindstone through 
responsibilities, are the 


cidentally, believes that 
man” and the neat 
both of whom are required 
most efficient 
public servants. 


FOREIGN POPULATION of 
Paris, in spite of the growing re- 
strictions on immigration, has doubled 


in the last fifteen years. Italians form 


by far the most numerous class of 
alien residents, followed by Belgians, 
Russians and Poles. Both the Brit- 
ish and American colony have re- 


mained practically the same, the former 
at 15,000 and the latter at 10,000, in- 
cluding South Americans. 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHME- 
TICS. By George Drayton Strayer, 
Ph.D., and Clifford Brewster Up- 
ton, A. M., both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Two Book Series. 

Three Book Series. 

Six Book Series. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 

Boston, Atlanta: American Book 

Company. 

So far as we know this is the first 
time that an absolutely new creation 
in school arithmetics has been  pro- 
vided in a Two Book Series, in a 
Three Book Series and in a Six Book 
conceivable 


Series. This meets all 


needs of special administration con- 
ditions in various cities as has never 
been done before so far as we know. 
A characteristic feature of all of 
these books is the fact that no example, 
no problem, no method, no device has 
been used previously in any series. This 
may not be an exclusive virtue now, for 
new arithmetics are being rapidly 
created, but it is quite unusual 
No other series of arithmetics meets 
every crisis in a pupil's progress in the 
same way as it is done in these books. 
These books use only facts and illus- 
trations of methods and devices which 
re definitely significant domestically 
and socially, industrially and com 
mercially, financially and civically 
since 1920 
THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRIST 
MAS. By Clement C. Moore. Dec 
rations in color by Elizabeth Mac 
Kinstry. Cloth, & by 11 inches. Ne 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc 
Moore's 


amous poem has been beloved by chil 


Clement internationali 
lren for years and this is the best edi 
tion it has ever enjoyed as it has gon 
forth to carry joy to children’ every 
vhere. It is Elizabeth MackKinstry’s 
best picture book and it is illustrated 
entirely in color. It will make Christ 
is a real holiday for any child 
LUMMIS-SCHAWE 
READERS By Jessie J 
Illustrations 


Stephenson and Ellen 


HEALTH 
Lummis 
and Williedell Schawe 


hy Eunice 


Kettunen 

Book One: The Safety Hill of 
Health. Cloth. 90 pages. 

Book Two: Building My House of 
Health. 156 pages. 


Book Three: The Road of Health to 
Grown-Up Town. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
2126 Prairie avenue, Chicago: World 
Book Company. 


‘oer eeree 


o 
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° 
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These books are highly attractive 
for every child from every standpoint. 
The scheme of having health seeking 
an adventure in which everything 
healthful is a wise adventure and 
everything else a losing adventure as 
in Book Three is characteristic of the 
genius of the authors. 
There is no phase of health as a 
successful adventure that is not. skil- 
fully emphasized in contrast with that 
which unhealthy though 


tempting. The language is natural and 


would be 


the illustrations alluring 





A PREVIEW OF TEACHING. By 
Warren Nevin Deum, State Teach- 
ers College, 
Cloth. 338 
York, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 
The book is quite 

author says it 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Boston, New 


London, 


pages. 


Chicago, 


unusual, as the 
is intended to be “a 
basic text for a laboratory course in- 
troductory to teaching.” It is a clear 
cut advisory book for teacher-students 


One of the interesting departures it 


the approach to a treatment of pro 
fessional responsibilities is presenting 
the biological basis of education and 
the psychological basis of education 


In every way the treatment is so 


different from any other that the book 
deserves careful attention before a de 
cision in selecting a book for a class 
is mace 


4 SCIENCE READER The Book 


of Electricity Bv Bertha Morris 
Parker, School of Education, | 
ersity of Chicago (‘loth [lus 
trated 09 pag Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, San Frar 
ciscé Houghton Miftlin Company 
The notable departure in this book 


is that it is arranged in units, writte 

in style, and illustrated enlightenin 

for silent reading by 
others. There is nothing that any 
pupil in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade will not fully comprehend as he 
reads by himself, and there are devices 
by which the pupil and the teacher can 
make sure that everything read has 
been understood and has impressed it 
self on the reader so that it will 
useful. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
THROUGH EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
A Manual for Teachers and Pupils 
3y Patrick F. Shea, 
Police 
Cloth 


safety officer, 
Department, Cambridge. 


Boston, New York, Chi- 


EDUCATION 
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cago, Atlanta, San 
Dallas: D. C. Heath and Company, 
Accident Prevention Through Edy- 
cation was initiated in 1916 by a 


manufacturing company, and in these 


Francisco, 


twelve years the deaths in industrial 
plants have been reduced more than 
fifty per cent. In seven years, 1919 to 
1926, there were 137,017 persons killed 
by automobiles in the United States, 
which was 17,000 more than the total 
casualties of the American forces in the 
World War. Since the Armistice, 
1918, 3,500,000 persons have been in- 
jured by automobiles in the United 
States. Last year 23,000 were killed by 
automobiles in the United States, an 
increase of 1,000 in one year. 

The schools afford the best means of 
preventing accidents. A teacher can 
accomplish one hundred times as much 
This book is 


of inestimable value and should be read 


as the ordinary citizen 


aloud by chapters in every school 

MOTHER GOOSE MOVING PIC- 
TURES and Five Cut-Out Puzzle 
Pictures With Famous Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Book 
Prichard with illustrations by Stacy 
H. Wood Cloth, 11 by 10 inches. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Designed by C. F. 


This is the most ingenious Christmas 
gift we have seen. It will keep the 
whole family busy in helping the child 
who receives it do what he is expected 


to do. A Cross-Word 


comparison to the puzzle scheme pro- 


Puzzle is no 


vided for the child, who will give the 
fan y no peace till he sees each puzzle 
made according to directions. 


WOOSTER PATRIOTIC GUIDE 





AND SPEAKER Cloth [}us- 

trated. 320 pages. Special Day Pro- 

grams. 2510 Prairie avenue Chi- 

cago: Wooster and Compan 

This is a book of a thousand selec- 

ns and inspirations with adastation 
to La ‘) 1) \ > I 1) | } it 
1) Hallowe'en Night, Ele Way 
At tic 1) \rl 1) lothers 
Day hers” | Chil Day, 
Girl S ts Be Scout ill 
standard “Days.” There is a patriotic 
flavor to every selection and song, and 
the children are always « 


EASY TO MAKE TOYS. By ¢ Rs 
Manual Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles. Board cover. 80 
Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Compan 


Kunou, supervisor of 
pages, 12 by 9 inches 


Achievement in toy making is a new 
creation in entertainment in learning 
what to do and how to do it. Los 
Angeles is thrilling with adventures in 
methods and devices. C. A. Kunou is 
one of the chief promoters of pro- 
fessional adventures, and his toy books 
are the most captivating of his adven- 
tures, and “Easy To Make Toys” 1s 


his toy book. 
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WEAR — PROTECT 


the Best the Entire Book 








ES TABLISHED 1869 


Promote Health 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD 











HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Produce Economical Results 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


INSTILL 


Habits of Thrift 


MASSACHUSETTS 














seesteeenennnteteteretetetneeeteteteteteteteeeetteteteteteteceedetetetetetetetntecncneateteteteedntins 


; 
GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


* o, .@. Poeteetectectoctoc toe oc octoe eeree Seaton! Poe! ** & & 
los tostoatosloelonoe lee lealoaloeloel eles lee l oe lea loa oeee coe leeles, xX Soe feetoeloelostoetoafoctoetosioetoaton’ 


oe oeoetoeteesoetos 
A Barnyard Illustration “Oh, said the colonel. “I 
didn’t know you were her father.” 


“I’m not,” replied the other, “I’m 
—Times of India 


sorry,” 
“A ten-year-old boy was fuming 
over his composition. His father sug- 
gested that it would be easy enough if her mother.” 


His Bid for the Car 


said son, 


he would simply describe something 
he had seen 
“*That won't do, “Dad.” 


teacher told us to use figurative lan- the 


said the boy. ‘The 
aid wy. “T who was reading 
news, “do you think 


they ever will find a substitute for 


‘ automobile 
guage. 
‘*‘What do you mu 
his father asked 
““Oh, that’s where you call 
Boston T1 


derstand by that?’ 


gasoline ?”’ 
“They have one now, son. and ] 


a roo . ’ 
: _ wish you'd give it a trial 


ter a chandelier.’ ” 


anscript “Huh!” retorted son. “I’ve never 
heard of it. What is it, anyway ?” 
An Old Pastry Explained “Shoe leather.” retorted his dad 
Small Boy Wh colleg red, - 
pop.” Wanted Her Money’s Worth 
Pop (with son i1 lege )—"“The \ woman visited a photographer's 
make college bred, 1 boy, from th studio and said to the propraetor “Do 
flour of youth and the d h o1 ld you take children’s photos ?” 
age."—West Point Pointer “Yes, madam, make a specialty 
of them.” 
He Put Both Feet in It “You have toys and all for them to 
The peppery colonel was letting off play with while they wait?” 
steam. “\What is the 1 day girl “Certainly, we make them feel as ii 
coming to?” he snorted to his partner they were at home.” 


“Look at that one over ther Imagine “You give different poses to select 
her parents allowing het appear in from?” 

public in plus fours and an Eton crop “Yes, indeed. You'll find our service 
Attempting to copy our dress. Bah!” the best jn town.” 


“That, sir, is my daughter,” “How much do you charge?” 


“Only $5 


repl ed 


the partner a dozen.” 








BME RSOWN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on arplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


“Well,” 
fully, 
I've only 


Pathfinder. 


said the woman, sorrow- 
“I shall have to see you again. 
got eleven’ children.”—The 


A Footbawler 
‘usband is laid up, a victim 
of football.” 

“But I didn’t know he 
football.” 

“He dont. He 
at the 


“Yes, my 
ever played 


sprained his laranyx 
big match last Saturday.” 


Hospitality 


Inquisitive Old Thing (anxious to 
“You know 


M y house 


call on new residents) 

I'm your nearest neighbor 

is just across the stream.” 
Hubby—“Well, I 


in some time when you 


hope you'll drop 
cross this 


way.” 











Why Teacherd 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the Light all day; 
’ subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dullaad Heavy. 


A few drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, a 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE FYE CARE BOOK 


Weve. 


URINE: 


or YOUR 


EYES 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 

Pertiand, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., S08 Title Bids. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


® it was organized to work toward the 
accomplishment of ideals which may 
be stated as artistic and professional, 
as economic, as civic and as patriotic. 
Second, it is not a commercial proposi- 
tion; it is strictly professional. It must, 
however, make enough money to pay 
its way. Whatever it may make more 
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C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn; 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct calls from employers. 


GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Ciapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 














TEACHERS WANTED 


for Schools and Colleges 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cock, Gen, Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y., Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 














Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





| THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 














THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools 














than that is to be turned back into the 
company for its own artistic develop- 
ment. 

Vladimir Rosing, who organized 
and directs the company, is convinced 
that the United States has a great 
message to give to the world through 
opera, and that that message will never 
be given until the country has opera 
classics in its own language. 

The American Opera Company aims 
to give the American artist his chance. 
We of the United States freely spend 
millions of dollars annually on the 
musical education of our young people, 
yet give them no adequate opportunity 
to use this education after their years 
of study and sacrifice. We have ac- 
cepted as a fact that only the foreign 
artists or the one educated abroad is 
the one who is worth while. 
This is rank foolishness and it is eco- 
nomic and spiritual waste. 

Mr. Rosing maintains that the 
American artist is the equal of any 
and cannot be surpassed in charm. Al- 
though he himself is a Russian he will 


really 
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tk ta RE eee ae ed have none but Americans in his com- 
ae “4 ° ° . 
“ + pany, as_ singers, instrumentalists, 
< OURN A ? M A IL B A G £ technicians and executives. He wants 
* **° to see each group take its proper place 
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+ in the realm of opera. Further, he sees 
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An Appreciation 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

Dr. Winship’s splendid editorials 
on “American Public Schools,” in your 
valuable journal, are being read with 
great interest. 

With an annual crime bill in the 
United States fifty per cent. greater 
than the combined net earnings of 
every corporation in the United States, 
we think it is about time to sell the 
American public the idea that if we 
can train boys and girls to become 
surgeons with such skill that they can 
successfully operate on the human 
heart and mechanics with such skill 
that they can take a bar of steel four 
feet long and four inches square and 
stretch it into a single wire thirteen 
thousand miles long, and can train 
them to understand the planets and 
their relationship to each other with 
such skill that they can tell us years 
and years in advance just what day 
and hour some star will become visible 
to the naked eye, there is no reason 
why we cannot teach them to under- 
stand and appreciate their individual 
relationship and personal responsibility 
to each other, just as free from religi- 


ous implications and controversies as 
we teach them surgery, mechanics, and 
astronomy. 

We always look forward to our copy 
of the Journal of Education, because 
we know there will be something in it 
well worth while. 

Yours in service, 
J. F. Wright. 

311 Lincoln Building, 

Detroit. 


Return of American Opera 

Editor, Journal of Education :— 
Readers of the Journal of Education, 
England 
states, will be glad, I am sure, to learn 
that the American Opera Company is 
to give a second of classic 
opera in English at the Colonial Thea- 
tre, Boston, November 26 to Decem- 


especially those in the New 


season 


All the favorites of 
retained in the 
cast and these have been strengthened 


ber 8, inclusive. 
last season have been 


by the addition of a number of others. 

As the company is barely more than 
one year old it is possible that a large 
number of teachers are not familiar 
with the ideals upon which the Ameri- 
can Opera Company is founded. First, 


ers of music, vocal, instrumental and 
of opera technique, should be recog- 
nized as giving as good instruction as 
can be had elsewhere. He would make 
the United States as much a Mecca for 
the young aspirant as Paris, Vienna 
or Berlin. 

If the American Opera Company is 
to carry its banners forward it must 
have the support of the public ex- 
pressed in box office receipts. Is it not 
then, up to each one of us as educa- 
tors, patriots and as cultured men and 
women, to do our part to enable this 

way by 
perform 


company to continue on its 
purchasing seats, attending 
ances and encouraging the performers 
with our applause? 
Yours sincerely, 
Marshall Houk. 
12 T Wharf, 


Boston. 


Meetings To Be Held 


NOVEMBER 


24-28: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, N. E. Steele, 3 Perry 
pulding: Sioux Falls; Mitchell, 5. 


27-30: Co-operative Educational of 
Virginia, J. H. Montgomery, State 
Capitol Building, Richmond, V4; 
Richmond, Va. 








2" 











November 26, 1928 


28, 29, 30: Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

29-December 1: Southern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, Mae 


Cheatham, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga.; Savannah, Ga 


29-30-December is Texas State 
Teachers Association, R. T. Ellis, 
708 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort 
Worth; San Antonio, Texas. 


30-December 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, Dr. 
George W. McClelland, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


30-December 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, Winnefred Shepard, Proviso 
High School, Maywood, Ill; Chi- 
cago. 


30-December 1: Maryland Stat« 
Teachers Association, Walter H 
Davis, Havre de Grace; Baltimore, 


2 


30-December 1: California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association, Mrs 
Genevieve Anderson, 1186 Victoria 
Avenue, Los Angeles; Sacramento 


30-December 1: Florida Education 
Association, meets at Orlando, Fla. 
G. W. Marks, president, Deland, 
Fla. R. J. Longstreet, secretary, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


DECEMBER. 


3-15: American Vocational Associa- 
tion, E. M. Smith, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


4-7: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Guy E. Snavely, Birminge- 
ham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Fort Worth, Texas. 


6-8: Association of College and 
University Unions, Edward §S. 
Drake, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Nashville, Tenn. 


26-27: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, George lL. Miller, 
State Teachers College. Mankato, 
Minn.; New York City, N. Y. 

27-28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, J. Herbert Kel- 
ley, 400 North 3rd Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Reading, Pa. 


27-29: Association of American 
Geographers, Charles A Colby, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.: 
New York City, N. Y. 

27-29: Idaho Education Association, 
John I. Hillman, 331 Sonna Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville; Springfield, Illinois. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, James H. Kelley, 400 N. 


3d Street, Harrisburg; Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 
27-29: Modern Language  Associa- 


tion of America, Carleton Brown, 


New York University, New York 
City, N. Y.; Toronto, Canada. 
27-29: National Association of 


Teachers of Speech, H. L. Ewbank, 
{ niversity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Chicago, Ill. 


27-29: National Commercial 
ers Federation, C 
Water, Wis.: Detroit, Mich. 


28-30: Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, E. F. Carleton, 301 Behnke- 
Walker Bldg., Portland; Portland, 
Oregon. 


Teach- 


. M. Yoder, White- 


1929 
FEBRUARY. 
20: Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 


tion, Stanley R. Oldham, 15 Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston, Mass. 














FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


} 




















Al BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY fre otitions in Punic 
Schools,PrivateSchools, 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., ChicagoColleges, Universities, 


535 Fifth Avenue, New YorkState son Seeoere. 

Peyton Bidg., Spokane, W®-cjients. Send for book- 

York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 
Wichita, Kansas Business.” 








43RD YEAR 














Call on or address 


eee ’ introduces to Col- 
MERICAN::: TEACHERS AGENCY lewes, i ee and 
N Families, super- 
ior end FOREIGN Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 














+ | recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY::-:: of high grade positions (up to 
or. 85.000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 


York. 

















The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





























Long Distance Telephones 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
WINSHIP 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
TEACHERS’ Office and Residence 

| PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


} Agencies 
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PICTURE YOUR CLASSES 


with 
Wilson School Photography 


Each Pupil Is Portrayed in an Intimate and Natural Pose 


The Wilson Individual Photographs 
Provide Perfect Student Identification 


Indispensable to Modern Primary Schools — High Schools—Colleges 


USE WILSON photographs in picture seating plans—school papers 
and magazines—class books—on office record cards—membership 
cards of clubs, societies and other student organizations—and for 
many similar purposes. Particularly valuable to pupils and parents to 
show development over a given period. 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING AND ENLARGEMENT 
The Wilson Plan 


Our service is available to all schools without charge or obligation. No 
camera or other apparatus to buy. 

Classes or entire student body photographed with surprisingly little in- 
terruption of school work. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents, are presented with the Wilson 
Seating Plan, illustrated above, complete with pictures. Special size 
free for office record. 

Our only compensation is from voluntary purchase by pupils at twenty- 
five cents per strip of five photographs. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND CIRCULAR 


Hall’s School Photography Wilson School Photography Hall's School Photography 


North 18th Street 1955 Massachusetts Ave, 5147 West School St. 
East Orange, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
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